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“Styling” the American Department 
Store with Foreign Merchandise 


ALFRED FANTL 


MOST significant development of 

the growing demand for style and 
quality merchandise is the increased con- 
sumer interest in imported goods of 
many varieties. A visit to any leading 
department store or specialty shop cater- 
ing to the better trade reveals the inter- 
_ esting fact that these stores are devoting 
_ more and more attention to the importa- 
tion of a large and varied assortment of 
wearing apparel, novelties and articles 
commonly classed under luxuries. 

Today, when a knowledge of style 
trends is so important a factor in suc- 
cessful merchandising, and when a dis- 
criminating public has been educated 
through advertisements and other medi- 
ums to expect what is new and “differ- 
ent,” import merchandise fills the crying 
need for a diversified stock and acts as 
a strong sales stimulant. 

The modern department store is the 
“magic carpet” which brings us the 
newest and most outstanding products 
of the Old World’s creative genius, al- 
most as soon as they appear. Its buyers 
are constantly combing the markets 
abroad in an endeavor to secure novelties 
that will have a vogue with the Ameri- 
can consumer, and the store presenting 
these new things first is the one which 
gains the greatest prestige. Not only 
does import merchandise give style pres- 
tige to the store, but it is also a good 
profit maker, for it allows larger 
mark-ups than do domestic goods, on 
which there is keener competition and 
consequently more price-cutting. 


Foreign Purchasing Offices 
Because of the constantly increasing 
demand for imported goods of all kinds, 
many of the larger American firms main- 
tain their own offices in the market cen- 
ters of Europe, while others are repre- 


sented by foreign purchasing organiza- 
tions whose experienced buyers are con- 
tinually on the alert for new style mer- 
chandise and novelties that will find 
favor with the American trade. This 
search for the new entails considerable 
time and effort, for production is not 
concentrated in a group of big manu- 
facturers as in the United States, but 
rather in a very large number of small 
producers who are constantly bringing 
out new creations. The foreign office 
in this way acts as a clearing house and 
selects those articles which meet the spe- 
cial requirements of the American mar- 
ket. It also exercises a close censorship 
over all orders placed by its stores, and 
examines merchandise before it is 
shipped to see that it conforms to all 
necessary requirements. 

To awaken further consciousness in 
the merchandising possibilities of a wide 
variety of imported articles, one of these 
foreign purchasing organizations, the Al- 
fred Fantl Co., Inc., some time ago es- 
tablished a permanent exhibition in New 
York City of the goods it buys in the 
European markets for its member stores 
throughout the United States. This ex- 
hibition is perhaps unique. Each season 
special efforts are made to bring an ex- 
clusive line of samples representing thou- 
sands of dollars of merchandise, to be 
seen by the buyers of the stores associ- 
ated with this organization. 

These samples are collected from 
every section of Europe, the company 
maintaining a staff of buyers in London, 
Belfast, Paris, Vienna, Hamburg, and 
Gablonz. 

From this vast collection of samples, 
orders running into the millions are 
made out and sent to the company’s of- 
fices abroad to be placed; and the pro- 
duction is carefully watched until the 


ready to be made. Some 
American and Canadian 
t stores are now taking ad- 
vantage of such an opportunity to bring 
profit making foreign merchandise to 
their stores from the market centers of 
Europe. 
The French Market 

France enjoys the reputation of being 
the foremost nation in the origination 
of style merchandise and articles of lux- 
ury, and the United States is the country 
using the greatest amount of these prod- 
ucts. Never before has the Paris label 
been so widely exploited by quality stores 
as it has this season. Feminine wearing 
apparel, accessories and luxuries which 
the woman of today demands, irrespec- 
tive of price, find a ready sale with the 
better clientele who appreciate the style 
appeal of goods “made in France.” 

French articles de luxe which enjoy 
a growing American favor are novelty 


jewelry and ornaments of the better 


kind, handbags of distinctive style, “‘van- 
ity” articles, hand-made lingerie, fine 
silk hosiery, artificial flowers, and gloves; 
in short, articles whose production re- 
quires a high standard of workmanship. 

A most striking example of the grow- 
ing taste of the American woman for 
French luxuries is found in the notice- 
able increase in perfume ‘sales. <A parti- 
cular brand of perfume enjoys a vogue 
much in the same way as does the latest 
Paris model, and American stores find it 
extremely profitable to exploit a new 
French perfume for which they have the 


exclusive sales rights in their cities. . 


Whereas the French perfumery industry 
was formerly concentrated among a few 
large “parfumeurs,” leading couturiers 
now bring out new perfumes as well as 
wearing apparel and greatly increase 
their appeal by the use of beautiful bot- 
tles and enticing names. 


The Austrian Market 


The Vienna market affords a large 
and varied group of jewelry and novel- 
ties of the less expensive sort, as well as 
numerous gift articles. Among the fancy 


jewelry products are necklaces, bracelets, 
brooches, hat ornaments and shoe buckles 
set with imitation stones or ornamented 
with hand-carving or hand-painting. 


Handbags are manufactured, also, in — 


large quantities, especially the colorful 
beaded and imitation tapestry types with 
decorative mountings. 

It is moreover interesting to note that 
American buyers are coming to the Aus- 
trian market in increasing numbers for 
the purchasing of such wearing apparel 
and accessories as knitted sportswear of 
the fancier type, embroidered shawls, 
painted scarfs and umbrellas. For the 
past two years, the vogue for the velour 
hat has been outstanding, and as the 
finest quality of velour is produced in 
Austria, manufacturers of this millinery 
medium have been doing a big business 
with American importers. 


The German Market 


Returning buyers report that Ger- 
many is making a most successful effort 
to regain her pre-war volume of trade 
with the United States, and manufac- 
turers of various commodities have or- 
ganized expositions of their products to 
make them better known to foreign 
buyers. This method of advertising is 
especially effective, as industry in Ger- 
many is widely scattered in small towns. 

Merchandise which American stores 
particularly seek in the German market 
includes smallwares, notions, house fur- 
nishings, cutlery, inexpensive glassware, 
crockery and toys. There is also a con- 
centrated effort on the part of German 
manufacturers to gain their share of 
American business in the cheaper lines 
of hosiery and knitted wear. 


The Czechoslovakian Market 


The importance of the Czechoslo- 
vakian markets is not ignored by Ameri- 
can merchants, and in the large depart- 
ment stores imports from this progres- 
sive country are represented in novelty 
linens, fine glassware and colorful pot- 
tery, as well as novelty jewelry of the 
type seen in the Vienna market. 
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The British Market 


Great Britain is the source to which 
American stores go for the highest grade 
of sportswear for both men and women, 
especially various knitted garments. 
There is also a big American consump- 
tion of Irish linens, high quality woolen 
fabrics and cotton piece goods. Cutlery 
and other articles made of steel, and 
crockery frequently bear the familiar 
mark of “made in Great Britain.” 


The Italian Market 


Italy has made wonderful strides since 
the war in finding a big American mar- 
ket for the type of art goods which she 
alone has the genius to produce. Ameri- 
can stores these days are veritable muse- 
ums of reproductions from the old mas- 
ters and skilled craftsmen who flourished 
in the great days of the Medicis. Vene- 
tian glassware and painted furniture, 
Florentine leather, art goods and ma- 
jolica ware are now produced in large 


quantities by skilled artisans whose fam- 
ilies for generations have worked the 
same trade. 

American stores also go to the Italian 
markets for other products which enjoy 
a wide popularity here. Worthy of men- 
tion in this line are decorative art lin- 
ens, filet and other fine laces, Italian 
silk undergarments and hand-embroid- 
ered shawls. The glove as well as the 
felt and straw hat industries of Milan 
and Turin are an important purchasing 
source for American buyers, and in the 
line of toys, Italy has produced a most 
attractive and popular felt doll that has 
no rival in any other market. 

It is thus apparent that the European 
markets are the treasure houses from 
which American retailers draw, in large 
measure, to meet the growing demand 
for style and quality goods, a demand 
which has been brought about by a 
greater consumer interest in better mer- 
chandise. 


Falling Prices and Business Prosperity 


BENJAMIN M. ANDERSON, JR. 


This article is an extract from an address delivered before the Financial Advertisers’ 
Association at Detroit, Michigan, on September 22, 1926. 


HE past year has witnessed a very 

remarkable business phenomenon— 
the coincidence cf falling cc:nmodity 
prices and expanding business. There 
has been an actual expansion of produc- 
tion in 1926 as compared with the same 
months of 1925. An index of produc- 
tion, based on agriculture, manufactur- 
ing, mining and transportation, for the 
first six months of 1926 shows an in- 
crease of 3.3% over the same months of 
1925. Profits, moreover, appear to have 
been well sustained in 1926. Prices 
meanwhile have declined 12.2 per cent 
from December, 1925 to August, 1926, 


according to Bradstreet’s index number, 
while Fisher’s weekly index has gone 
down to 8.7 per cent during approxi- 
mately the same period. 

There has long been a conflict be- 
tween the economic theory of the text- 
books and the practical experience of 
business men as to the effect of falling 
prices on the volume of business. The 
law of supply and demand, as set forth 
in the textbooks, would lead to the ex- 
pectation that falling prices would in- 
crease the volume of goods sold, the 
lower prices bringing new buyers into 
the market or inducing existing buyers 
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Business men, on the 
other hand, have been of the opinion 
that a downward tendency in prices 
tends to check buying since purchasers 
hold off expecting still lower prices in 


to take more. 


the future. Economic theory and busi- 
ness experience both justify the view that 
fallen prices, even if not falling prices, 
will lead to an increase in the volume of 
buying. It has repeatedly happened in 
the past that a business reaction, leading 
to a drop from a high level of prices to 
a low level of prices, has set buying 
going again after the readjustment was 
accomplished, and that business expan- 
sion on the basis of lower prices has taken 
place. But the economist has often ig- 
nored in his theorizing the process of the 
readjustment, and the actual facts have 
usually been that business is checked 
while prices are falling from a higher 
level to a lower level and that business 
expansion takes place most rapidly when 
the prices begin to rise. It appears, 
however, to be a fact that the revival 
in the physical volume of business be- 
gins before the price decline is over and 
continues for some time with slowly 
falling prices. 

One of the ablest writers among the 
students of business barometers, in a 
book published in the autumn of 1925, 
has developed a business barometer de- 
signed to forecast Bradstreet’s index of 
commodity prices rather than general 
business. The author declares, however, 
that the barometer which forecasts Brad- 
street’s commodity prices is essentially a 
barometer of general business because 
“rises or declines of business prosperity 
do not occur without average commodity 
price changes in the same direction.” 
He adds, “the writer has been able to 
find no case in economic history where a 
general increase in physical volume of 
production has not been closely con- 
nected with a rise in commodity prices.” 

I think this proposition was pretty 
nearly true at the time this author was 
writing (his preface is dated August 8, 
1925). However, the following year 
has shown the decline of 12.2 per cent 
in Bradstreet’s average of commodity 


prices, accompanied by an extraordinary 
business activity which still continues. 
We have here pretty nearly a new thing 
in business history. It is too early to 
reach dogmatic conclusions about it. I 
think that it has been made possible by 
the hand to mouth buying policies of 
business men. With quick turnover, de- 
clining commodity prices do far less 
damage to business than they did under 
old conditions. 

A substantial part of the explanation 
of previous business cycles as worked out 
by the best students, among them Mit- 
chell and Vance, has rested on the ob- 
servation that business men buy too 
heavily and reduce buying too sharply 
at the wrong times, overstocking when 
prices are high, but expected to go high- 
er, and understocking when prices are 
low, but it is feared they may go lower. 
The beginning of a rise in commodity 


prices, moreover, is said to be cumula- — 


tive, partly because the turn in the mar- 
ket generates a great increase in buying, 


and the fall in prices is said to be ac- — 


celerated sharply by the sharp reduction 


in buying which a turn in the market © 


downward generates. To the extent, 
however, that the mercantile world has 
adopted a hand to mouth buying policy 
throughout all stages of the cycle, 
whether prices are rising or falling, it 
is obvious that these éxplanations no 
longer hold. It is obvious, too, that the 
extremes of business fluctuations are go- 
ing to be mitigated greatly and, in par- 
ticular, the periods of business reaction 
are going to be shorter than would other- 
wise have been the case. 

I think we have here one of the very 
striking illustrations of the general fact 


that economic processes, being, in large — 


part, the work of conscious and reflect- 
ing men, are greatly influenced and 


modified by being studied. Chemical 


elements react invariably in the same — 


way, no matter how many laboratory 
experiments are made and no matter 
how many generalizations are made by 
the scientists regarding their behavior. 
But economic phenomena are changed 


through the very process of being stud- 
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scientific study may lead to changes in 
the economic process -which will invali- 
date predictions based on that scientific 
study. 

There is no guaranty that the policy 
of hand to mouth buying will be con- 
tinued. It grows primarily out of the 
experiences which the business world 
had in 1920, and the fears which still 
prevail in the busfiiess world as a con- 
sequence of those experiences. Tempta- 
tions to depart from it arise whenever 
the price trend is upward. There was 
departure from it on a considerable scale 
in the autumn of 1922 and the very 
early months of 1923 with, however, a 
frightened reaction toward hand to 
mouth buying when it became evident 
early in 1923 that costs also were be- 
ginning to mount rather sharply with 
the rise in prices which the increased 
forward buying generated. Apparently, 
too, the forward buying of 1922-23 rep- 
resented a change from a general state 
of very empty shelves to a general state 
of moderately stocked shelves. The 
commodity liquidation of 1921 and early 
1922 had been very thorough and in- 
ventories were very low in early 1922. 
Since the spring of 1923 the business 
community of the United States has ap- 
parently held to the policy of limited 
forward commitments pretty rigorously, 
both when prices were moving upward 
and when prices were moving down- 
ward. 

The danger that the policy may be 
changed with the next upward tendency 
in prices is one that we need to watch 
very carefully. Money rates could stiffen 
very suddenly and sharply if, to the 
existing immense volume of bank invest- 
ments in securities and stock and bond 
collateral loans, we should suddenly add 
a sharp increase in commercial loans. 
Moreover, if boom phenomena, result- 
ing from a sharp increase in forward 
buying, should present themselves we 
would meet, with our inelastic labor 
supply, a very sharp and sudden increase 
in our labor costs, with the increase in 
competitive bidding for labor among 


various industries suddenly called upon 
to meet a sharply accelerated demand 
for goods. In the times before our im- 
migration restrictions, the labor supply 
was much more elastic, the difference 
between immigration in good years and 
immigration in bad years was very great, 
and a sharp increase in competitive bid- 
ding for labor could go far without vio- 
lently disturbing wage scales and other 
factors in labor cost. There is no such 
elasticity in the labor market today, and 
the importance of avoiding violent spurts 
in production is, consequently, much 
greater than it used to be. 

I appreciate that the hand to mouth 
buying policy has its drawbacks. It in- 
volves hardships to certain manufac- 
turers who are obliged to carry larger 
stocks than would be the case if whole- 
salers and retailers were carrying larger 
stocks. On the other hand, manufac- 
turers to a considerable extent may carry 
smaller stocks of raw materials, throw- 
ing back on the general speculative mar- 
kets in raw materials the risks and finan- 
cial burden of carrying them. These 
markets are, after all, when well-organ- 
ized, as, for example, the market for 
cotton, the best qualified markets to bear 
the risks. Speculators are professional 
risk bearers. Manufacturers have long 
been accustomed, where possible, to 
hedge the raw materials which they 
purchase by forward contracts in the 
raw materials markets. A further de- 
velopment in this direction is desirable. 

Obviously, too, hand to mouth buying 
has often been carried to extremes which 
greatly increase the cost of distribution. 
When small orders sent hurriedly by ex- 
press are substituted for carload lots 
sent by freight there is obvious waste 
which in many cases can be avoided with- 
out sacrificing the advantages of prudent 
buying. As a whole, however, the pol- 
icy has such great merits and contributes 
so much to business stability that it 
should be welcomed, supported and gen- 
erally adhered to. We should have had 
a great deal of business trouble in 1926 
if we had built up large inventories 
in 1925. 
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EDITORIAL 


HAND TO MOUTH BUYING 


ERHAPS the most helpful concept that has been introduced into retailing in 

recent years is the growing realization on the part of the retailer that his right- 

ful function is that of purchasing agent for the consumer. The most tangible 

result of this attitude has been the so-called hand to mouth buying policy of the 

retailer. It is really a policy of economic buying, of purchasing goods in demand 
in quantities that can be readily sold. 

It is true that improved transportation and communication facilities have made 
this method of buying possible and that the inventory losses of 1920-21 dramatized 
the need for placing orders more in line with developing customer demand. But in 
addition to these factors, there was a definite feeling that purchasing should be 
based upon a study of past sale performance coupled with a thorough knowledge 
of present tendencies—in other words that the retailer should buy for rather than 
sell to the customer. 

The widespread adoption of such economic buying caused considerable resent- 
ment on the part of the manufacturers and wholesalers who were accustomed to 
take large advance orders and turn out or handle quantities of standardized goods 
and who had been shifting the risk to the retailer by withholding production till 
orders had been received. Unwillingly, at first, the manufacturer was forced to 
adjust his processes to the new basis of buying. He had to stand ready to change 
the nature of his product at short notice or, in some instances, he had to maintain 
a stock of goods from which to fill the many demands for small but immediate 
shipments. And yet, from the standpoint of raw materials, hand to mouth buying 
has not materially increased the manufacturer’s risk. He has found it possible 
to carry smaller stocks of raw materials by hedging operations on the general specu- 
lative markets. 

In spite of the producers’ distaste for the new buying method, facts lately 
brought to light by Dr. B. M. Anderson, economist for the Chase National Bank, 
indicate that the policy has been of inestimable value to both retailer and manu- 
facturer. It has been a most potent factor in lining up distribution with production. 

As Dr. Anderson points out elsewhere in this issue, in spite of a decline in 
prices of 12.2 per cent from December 1925 to August 1926, according to Brad- 
street’s index number, there has been an actual increase in production of 3.3% 
in 1926 over 1925 and profits have been sustained. In the past, falling prices have 
been accompanied by heavy losses and a slowing up of business activity. ; 

A reason for this economic phenomenon may be found in the hand to mouth 
buying initiated by the retailer as his first step toward assuming a commanding 
position in the marketing of goods. Hand to muth buying has partially solved the 
problem of overproduction. It has kept inventories of goods in both manufac- 
turer’s and retailer’s hands at a minimum. ‘The low inventories have greatly 
lessened the losses generally attendant on falling prices. Even when the manu- 
facturer has carried a stock of goods, his financial strength as compared with that 
of the smaller retailer and his ability to sell his goods in some section of the country 
have reduced the total inventory losses. 

Hand to mouth buying has already shown its strength in lessening the violence 
of the fluctuations of the business cycle. In its present rather crude form, it is the 
forerunner of an elaborate system to scientifically determine what and how much 
to produce. 
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The problem of the immediate future is to introduce scientific methods that 
will comply with the principles of buying for current needs rather than for future 
expectation. With the exercise of judgment based on careful records, demand in 
many seasonal lines will be accurately forecasted a few months in advance. The 
retailer will assume the task of determining on the basis of a season’s activity his 
probable requirements for the corresponding season next year. ‘Thus the produc- 
tion of seasonal merchandise will be more evenly distributed over the year. 

Where style changes are rapid, such advance orders are impractical, but a 
careful analysis of customer purchases will reveal the danger points in volume 
production of style goods. While it will not be possible to determine what styles 
to manufacture until a few weeks before the time to sell the goods, the quantity 
that should be manufactured may be determined far more accurately than is 
common today. 

The retailer is fast becoming the initiator of the marketing processes. His 
function is taking on more dignity and he must be willing to assume the respon- 
sibility of transmitting accurate information as to customer demand, a responsibility 


that is attendant upon such leadership. 


J. W. W. 
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Factors Influencing the Purchase of 
a Retail Store 


James J. Doran 


LTHOUGH the buying of a busi- 
ness is a very common practice, it 

is doubtful if anyone, even a professional 
broker, has ever analyzed the factors 
which influence the final choice. Since 
this is an era of scientific application, 
an attempt to put the buying of a busi- 
ness on a scientific basis will perhaps find 
a sympathetic chord. It is only natural 
for the writer to select a retail business, 
and still more natural to stress the fac- 
tors which his experience has covered. 
In presenting what appear to be the 
important factors to be considered in the 
buying of a retail store, no attempt has 
been made to decide the relative impor- 
tance of the factors. It is merely de- 
sired to present the factors which should 
be considered ; whether or not they will 
prove of particular importance in any 
given case cannot be determined in ad- 


vance. It is the ability to weigh these 
factors that makes a man a merchant. 


Clientele 


The clientele to which the store ap- 
peals should be carefully weighed. The 
success of the whole venture may de- 
pend on this information. Generally 
speaking, there are three classes into 
which the clientele may be grouped. 
(1) The so-called ultra-fashionable, who 
demand exclusive merchandise, the “one- 
of-a-kind” ciass that requires the skill 
of an artist to design or the experience 
of a connoisseur to select. A business 
of this type is a hazardous undertaking 
even for one experienced in it. It is 
foolhardy for an inexperienced man to 
buy such a business, even though it has 
a record of successful earnings. (2) The 
semi-aristocratic class, made up of 
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the very wealthy who have learned the 
economics of living and the well-to-do 
middle class, who desire to maintain a 
fairly high standard of living. This 
class is the most desirable clientele to- 
day; the stores enjoying such patronage 
are able to realize a fair margin of profit 
and yet can afford to bring into opera- 
tion the “Art in Retailing” theory. (3) 
The price appeal class, who though they 
may desire to secure the gratifications 
of fashion and art, must sacrifice every- 
thing to price. Up until the advent of 
installment selling, certain types of 
stores catered exclusively to this class 
and made a substantial profit, without 
a large investment in rent, fixtures or 
stock. The prospective owner should 
consider his ability to continue to serve 
the class of clientele to which the store 
caters. It is very costly to attempt to 
change the clientele and more often dis- 
astrous. It is just as difficult to try to 
change from a higher to a lower class as 
it is to change from a lower to a higher. 
Such changes, if contemplated, should 
be a matter of evolution and will require 
a large amount of working capital to fill 
the change is 
place. 


Location and Economic Outlook 


Whether a store has a good location 
or not depends not so much upon it be- 
ing in a place where all other shops are 
located, or on the side of the street con- 
sidered the best, or near a terminal or 
subway, but upon the location that best 
serves its clientele. A store catering to 
the ultra-fashionable does not need any 
of the above props—in fact, could not 
use such a. location. 

In the case of a store located in a 
city or town depending upon certain in- 
dustrial activities for developmert or 
maintenance, the trend of business migra- 
tion should be carefully studied—not 
only for the particular city or town, 
but for the whole country. The re- 
ports and propaganda of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, show the 
natural advantages and prospects of in- 
creased population. Telephone company 
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statistics are available to show the busi- 
nesses that have departed. By coordi- 
nating these facts, the economic out- 
look of the community may be deter- 
mined fairly accurately. 

Type of Building 

A number of instances come to mind 
in which a new owner has gone into a 
building that was perfectly satisfactory 
for the volume of business and the meth- 
ods of handling it that previously ex- 
isted. But through intensive merchan- 
dising the volume was raised, and with 
it corresponding problems. The fact 
that every dollar’s worth of sales pro- 
duced involves a certain amount of non- 
selling problems is often lost sight of. 
If increased sales are planned, will the 
present delivery department space handle 
them; wll there be ample stock space for 
forward stock; is the receiving depart- 
ment going to prove the neck of the bot- 
tle when the sales program starts? The 
profits earned through merchandising 
may be dissipated through lack of proper 
facilities for expediting the transaction 
after the sale. The prospective owner 
often has in mind the installation of 
labor-saving devices, and the changing 
of lights and elevators, but very often 
he waits till he owns the building only 
to find out that these things cannot be 
done. The insurance rating of a build- 
ing should also be determined, because 
premiums both on building proper and 
contents are usually important cost fac- 
tors in running a retail business. 

If expansion is contemplated, the re- 
strictions concerning the height of the 
building should be determined as well 
as the physical foundation capacity. 


Stock 


The stock on hand should be studied 
from three viewpoints; (1) condition 
and saleability; (2) appeal to the clien- 
tele served or to be served; (3) season- 
ability. These points not only will de- 
termine the value to be paid for the 
stock, but also will tell the prospective 
owner the amount of required working 


capital needed to give him the stock 
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that he desires to have on hand. As the 
stock factor is the one most people will 
study carefully, it is unnecessary to dwell 
on the subject. 
Fixtures 

In addition to appraising the value of 
the fixtures, it is well to remember that 
modern store fixtures are entirely differ- 
ent from the old style ones. While the 
present fixtures in a store may be worth 
a certain sum, they may be so obsolete 
as to require altering, moving or remod- 
eling in order to combine modern labor 
saving methods and to secure the most 
sales per square foot. It may prove 
more economical to discard all the fix- 
tures than to remodel or alter them. If 
this is necessary, cognizance should be 
taken of this fact when determining the 
price to pay and also when figuring how 
much working capital will be consumed 
for new fixtures. 


Financial Condition and Profit 
Record 


Certain divisions of this article deal 
specifically with items that might be gen- 
erally mentioned under this caption. 
Therefore, they will not be repeated 
again. A public accountant’s report of 
the business should be carefully studied 
to determine working capital ratio; ma- 
turing financial obligations and the pos- 
sibility of reorganization. Of course the 
usual scrutiny of assets should be made 
to catch excess valuation. Overlooked 
depreciation or erroneously capitalized 
expenses and liabilities should be an- 
alyzed to see that they are stated in full 
or that they have not been omitted from 
the books nor disregarded. Any experi- 
enced public accountant may attend to 
this phase of the matter. As a matter 
of fact, it is the balance sheet of the 
business that is generally used to decide 
the whole issue. It is well to discuss 
the proposed purchase with a banker. 
His views are the result of a study of 
general economic conditions, together 
with detailed knowledge of the com- 
munity. His assurance or approval will 
eliminate the possibility of a reduction 


in the line of credit the purchaser had 
hoped to secure. 

The amount of profit the business has 
earned over a period of years should be 
given detailed study. It is the manner 
in which the profit was made, rather 
than the amount of it, that is impor- 
tant. The volume of business done, 
both gross and net, should be weighed 
for each year of the record; the fluctu- 
ations in the number of transactions and 
in the average sale for the periods 
should be compared; the stock turn for 
each year should be determined; and 
the particular departments producing 
the majority of the profits should be 
carefully noted. These facts tell how 
the business is progressing and what the 
merchandising policy has been. Certain 
conditions may have produced profits, 
but these conditions may not be in force 
now and the chance of repeating profits 
may be very remote. The profit from 
merchandising operations and the profits 
from other sources should be carefully 
segregated. Finally, a reconciliation be- 
tween the reported profit and the ap- 
praised value of the inventory and other 
assets should be made. 

Advertising Policy 

Attention should be given to the pres- 
ent advertising policy of the store. First 
of all, any attempted changes may affect 
outstanding contracts that may have a 
long time to run with short rate invoices 
for failure to take space agreed upon. 
An appraisal of the present status of all 
advertising contracts to see how they re- 
late to short rate agreements should be 
made and an adjustment, if warranted, 
secured from the retiring owner. 


Good-will 


There are a number of scientific 
methods for calculating the dollar and 
cent value of good-will, so this feature 
of the subject will not be discussed here. 
It is well for a prospective owner to 
bear in mind that good-will in retail- 
ing is different from good-will in any 
other line of business. Retailing is 
largely a day to day prcposition. One 
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can develop a reputation for making 
a product and continue to sell it, so 
long as he still makes the product as 
good as he formerly did. Such a repu- 
tation may endure in manufacturing, 
but infrequently in retailing. There 
are few cases, in retail history, in which 
any one ever got real value in buying 
the good-will of a retail concern. The 
stores that have much good-will are sel- 
dom for sale. Another feature to be 
considered is the value of the good-will 
in view of the merchandising policy con- 
templated. A store may have been known 
nationally as a linen house and it may 
be contemplated to add ready-to-wear 
lines to increase its volume. Too much 


dependence must not be placed on the 


good-will of the old house to bring in 
trade for the ready-to-wear merchandise. 
There have been too many instances in 
which this hope, paid in advance, did 
not materialize. 


Store Personnel 


An important consideration, and yet 
one often overlooked, is the personnel of 
the store. A complete census of all em- 
ployees, showing the dates employed, 
ages, salaries paid and when last in- 
creased, should be demanded. ‘This re- 
port requires serious consideration. 
There may be old employees who are no 
longer useful and yet drawing rather 
high salaries. Some provision for pen- 
sioning these employees should be made 
by the retiring owner since he has had 
the benefit of their years of experience 
and service. The new management may 
not feel obligated to carry these em- 
ployees at the salaries they receive and 
may subsequently dismiss them. This 
action will react unfavorably to the new 
owner, since the customers of the store 
will superficially put the blame on him, 
which is actually a responsibility of the 
retiring owner, which he has failed to 
meet. The salaries paid to all employees 
should be carefully studied. Whether 
they are too high or too low, it involves 
a problem. If salaries are too high, they 
will naturally be cut. If this is done 
by the new owner, it may cause the low- 


ering of morale throughout the whole 


organization. If the salaries are too 
low, it may mean that increases have 
been continuously promised but never 
granted, so that the new owner will be 
confronted with an increased cost of 
operating over the figures he compared 
and which were used to influence his 
decision in buying the business. If 
there is to be any general shake-up, it 
should be made before the old owner 
retires, thus giving the new owner a 
clean bill of health. 


Contingent Liabilities 


(a) Outstanding Contracts: A thor- 
ough search should be made to deter- 
mine whether or not there are outstand- 
ing contracts that involve an obligation 
for the business. These contracts may 
involve cash payments that the new 
owner may not be prepared to make. 
There may be contracts that involve 
cooperation with selling agencies or 
leased departments which the new man- 
agement may unconsciously break, and 
thus cause serious harm to either the 
agency or the leased department. There 
may be contracts to feature certain mer- 
chandise, to take certain quantities or to 
participate in periodic style shows or 
merchandise exhibits. _ 

(b) Litigation in Process or Prob- 
able: The prospective owner should get 
a bond to protect him against litigation 
expense, not cleared at the time of tak- 
ing title. The method of paying the 
attorneys handling the matters for the 
old concern should be given attention, 
as there may be percentage agreements 
which will have to be compromised if 
the new owner is going to turn the mat- 
ter over to his own attorneys. Probable 
litigation may result because of a dam- 
age or accident suit that is not prop- 
erly covered by insurance. Losses in 
such cases are frequently very large and 
are not settled for years after the event 
has occurred. 

(c) Installment Accounts. A _ pros- 
pective owner who does not take into 
consideration the probable losses due to 
inability to pay on the part of install- 
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ment buyers is gambling. The experi- 
ence of loss in the past is not of much 
importance —it is the economic outlook 
for the future that must be reckoned 
with and as the principle of installment 
selling is one of future payment, it is 
the future that should be used as the 
measuring rod. An ample reserve should 
be left in the business or a bond furnished 
to fortify the new owner from an unex- 
pected depression and tremendous loss 
as the result of unpaid installment ac- 
counts. 


Conclusion 

The above considerations ought to re- 
duce the chances of making an unwise 
investment for a prospective buyer of a 
retail store. They are not offered as an 
all inclusive set of rules, which applied 
blind-foldedly will result in a perfect 
score. I do believe, however, that they 
are “high spots” which, if considered at 
the time of purchase, will result in a 
more satisfactory agreement being made 
for all parties concerned. 


Advertising 


Classifying Direct Mail Lists 


Frank W. SPAETH 


HE list or the circulation of store 

news represents the most impor- 
tant single factor in the success of all 
direct mail promotions. It is the pivot 
for profits around which every promo- 
tion should rotate. A complete, ac- 
curate and discriminate classification of 
lists is necessary so that they can be 
flexibly utilized to carry any appeal the 
store may wish to issue. 

As in the case of all other branches 
of advertising, it is essential to study 
the trading area. This naturally includes 
the use of a proper amount of discrimina- 
tion when choosing a list, for undoubt- 
edly the best list is that which gives the 
largest number of possible prospects in 
the fewest names. 

In any community, the revenue of the 
store is drawn from a certain number 
of people. It is surely possible to derive 
more revenue if the proper measures are 
taken. And it is by the careful construc- 
tion of good lists that many silent, un- 
exploited, desirable accounts can be ob- 
tained. Once a big merchant stretched 
his imagination and said, “I lose every 
dollar my competitor gets.” That is 
true to a certain extent. By studying 
the trade, it is the direct mail advertiser’s 
prime motive to bring to light various 


methods of converting potential custo- 


mers into regular charge patrons. 
Besides mastering the trading area, 
there are other questions leading up to 
a few rudimentary problems which the 
direct mail head should be proficient in 


. solving. In a general fashion these ques- 


tions are as follows: 


1—What are the merchandise policies 
of the store? 

2—What classes of people are catered 
to? 

3—What are the sources of names of 
these people? : 

4—How and where may the infor- 
mation be found in order to class- 
ify the names properly? ; 

5—What methods should be used in 
classifying them? 

6—How many lists should be classi- 
fied? 


Upon analysis the lists will be found 
to be made up of two general classes. 


1—List of present charge customers. 


(Most logically the best list.) 
2—List of “good” prospective charge 
customers, called “The Cash List.” 


(This is a list made up of good 
cash customers who are interested 
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in the store and its merchandise, 
who can probably be influenced by 
advertising appeals and who should 
make desirable charge customers. ) 


With the exception of a personal in- 
terview, direct mail is the best means 
of reaching individual groups of these 
two classes—and success in satisfying 
each group depends upon the use of 
proper and specific appeals. Each one 
of these groups should be made up of 
customers who have some mutual inter- 
est that ties up with some of the store’s 
various departments. Individuals with- 
in each group have certain buying mo- 
tives and habits in common which are 
important to know in determining what 
merchandise they may purchase. It is 
necessary, then, to analyze them as to 
their buying habits and purchasing pro- 
clivities. Classification is, therefore, the 
key to the successful use of a good, well- 
kept mailing list. 

Most large department stores sub- 
divide their entire list into three general 
classes, as follows: 

1—The charge list. 

2—The cash list. 

3—Separate lists, made up of both 

charge and cash customers. 


The Charge List 


To arrange charge customers effi- 
ciently is to separate their buying habits, 
comprehensively. This analysis distin- 
guishes the qualities and characteristics 
of each group sufficiently to enable one 
to exert the proper advertising influences 
to best advantage. Quite obviously, the 
charge list, which unquestionably con- 
tains the best customers, should be based 
on such a constructive study. More 
merchandise can be sold, and the major 
portion of misdirected advertising effort 
can be eliminated if the addressograph 
plates of the list are classified in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


1—Classified according to buying prac- 
tices. 

All charge customer plates should be 

classified according to the departments 


in which the customers buy. It may be 
stating the obvious to say that one of 
the most important factors in direct 
mail is the selection of merchandise 
properly directed to the needs of the 
customers whom the store wishes to in- 
terest. A study of last year’s ledger 
sheets in the bookkeeping department 
will reveal the classes of merchandise in 
which a customer is most interested. It 
is a tremendous task but certainly worth- 
while as a few progressive stores, who 
have achieved it, will testify. 

The large merchandise families which 
seem worthy of being classified are as 
follows: 


1. Women’s apparel. 

2. Infants’ wear. 

3. Misses’ apparel. 

4. Large accessories (shoes, millinery, 
etc.) 

5. Boys’ clothing. 

6. Girls’ clothing. 

7. Yard goods. 

8. Home furnishings. 

9. Men’s wear. 


The recorded purchases of a customer 
will be constantly expanding and pos- 
sibly contracting. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to check the ledger sheets with 
rigid regularity in order to maintain a 
true picture of the customer’s standing. 

When the customers are all classified, 
the next step is to tab their plates ac- 
cording to the information obtained from 
the ledger sheets. For example, take 
Mrs. O. Wilson. The first tab on her 
addressograph plate frame may repre- 
sent that she buys infants’ wear; the 
second, homefurnishings; and the third, 
yard goods. Mrs. Wilson is, therefore, 
a buyer in three of the nine big classes 
of merchandise. One of the biggest ob- 
jectives is to keep her buying in these 
three departments and moreover to con- 
vince her that she will benefit by buy- 
ing in other departments. 

A customer may buy in as many as 
six or seven of the dominant merchan- 
dise families. Her plate should be tabbed 
accordingly. For instance, there may be 
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100,000 names, 10,000 of which have 
made purchases in the silk department. 
The most obvious thing to do is to con- 
centrate on that classification whenever 
10,000 circulars of special events in yard 
goods are to be mailed. Instantly the 
market is guaranteed. Attention value 
is great. The customer is intensely in- 
terested for she recognizes experiences 
with the silk department of the store. 
Then, of course, if she has had pleasant 
experience, desire for its reoccurrence is 
instilled and action is secured. 

When the direct mail advertiser is 
hustling after new business, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that with a crossing 
of classifications he can sell the custo- 
mers the idea of trading in several or all 
of the store’s departments. There are 
people on the books who buy furniture 
but not gowns, coats but not shoes, furs 
but not millinery and so on throughout 
the list. It would seem that satisfied 
customers of one department are the best 
prospects for other departments. This 


_ situation, therefore, affords the greatest 


opportunity for effective concentration 
to obtain new business. 


2—Charge customers should be classified 
according to financial status or buy- 
ing power. 


The credit department can furnish, in 
all probability, information which will 
allow the rating of each customer ac- 
cording to her buying power. Buying 
practices depend upon living conditions. 
Here again it may be stating the obvi- 
ous to say that the demands of each 
type of customer must be visualized, ac- 
cording to her living conditions or 
tastes. For those customers who draw 
small incomes, it is necessary to adver- 
tise medium priced merchandise. To a 
large extent this is conversely true for 
those who draw large incomes. Their 
higher standards of living demand more 
exclusive and higher priced merchandise. 
As a concrete example, the great waste 
that would occur if a mailing piece ad- 
vertising high priced oriental rugs were 
sent to a random list, is evident. How 


logical it would be to send this folder 
to those who have affordable incomes. 

There may be a question after this 
information has been gathered as to how 
credit ratings may be tabulated. Let- 
ters A, B, and C (or perhaps the store 
may use ‘only two divisions) may be 
used to denote the different ratings. If 
spaces are left on the plate frames, tabs 
may be used. If not, a filing system 
may be improvised. 

Another method of obtaining this in- 
formation, but with not so much preci- 
sion, is to subdivide the city map into 
“rich,” “medium,” and “poor” sections 
then tab the plates or arrange them geo- 
graphically. This cannot be strictly ac- 
curate, but it will prove effective. If a 
more detailed classification is desired, 
the classes of customers who have 
bought “most,” “medium,” and “least,” 
can be figured out. This may be done 
by adding up the debits on ledger sheets 
which have accumulated over a certain 
period of time. ‘This enables one to 
place his finger on the customers who 
are really the “best” customers, but not 
necessarily the “elite” customers. 


3—Charge customers inactive over six 
months should be tabbed accordingly. 


Active customers should be separated 
from inactive customers. This is pre- 
sumably a logical division. In many 
limited mailings, it is only fair that ac- 
tive customers should receive preference 
over inactive ones. Active customers 
are more valuable, and it is natural to 
assume that bigger sales will be the re- 
sult. 

In many cases, specially classified cus- 
tomers who have been dormant for six 
months can be revived to activity by 
constant hammering away until their 
resistance is overcome. This involves, 
of course, one of the main psychological 
appeals—that of the cumulative effect of 
repetition. Repeated circularization by 
direct mail will often attract the custo- 
mer back to the store. Attention value, 
resulting from the store name constantly 
before her, is bound to be effective. 
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4—Charge customers should be geo- 
graphically filed in alphabetical or- 
der. 


The trading area can be broken up to 
advantage into geographical sections. 
With this classification, any section may 
be circularized at any given time. If 
there is a rush job to mail out, perhaps 
there will be time only to notify local 
patrons—those living in the borough, 
in which the store is located. A mail 
order item may be advertised to “States.” 
Garden furniture may be advertised to 
suburban lists. Innumerable examples 
can be described proving the value of 
this classification. In this way, the 
store’s message can be sent direct to 
comparatively few people of the total list 
whose locality and living conditions 
limit their buying to certain types of 
merchandise. 
5—The male charge customer list should 

be analyzed. 


It is possible to make the charge list 
even more flexible and accurate. If 
there is a list of 100,000 charge patrons, 
it is safe to estimate twelve per cent, or 
12,000 as “males.” Take one of them, 
Mr. Samuel Smith. We know, in most 
cases, that Mrs. Smith does all the shop- 
ping and Mr. Smith does all the paying. 
Advertising experts preach against ad- 
dressing to a man a letter advertising 
women’s apparel. Moreover, it is a crime 
for the salutation of the letter to be 
“Dear Madam,” yet to be sent to a man. 
It shows bad housekeeping, and conse- 
quently results in a pure waste of adver- 
tising effort. Mr. Smith isn’t interested 
in negligees of crepe de chine and “Dear 
Madam” is certain to irritate him. 

By checking these 12,000 “male” 
names against the credit files, it has been 
estimated that 10,000 can be changed 
to the prefix, “Mrs.” 

Another important point is to change 
all business addresses to home addresses. 
Naturally it is best to post direct mail 
matter to the homes. It has 2 100 per 
cent better chance of being read—and of 
being read with interest. 


The Cash List 


Each direct mail department should 
maintain a live cash list. Each active 
name on the cash list is a live asset in 
proportion to the number and character 
of the mailings. An active cash name 
is not taken from the telephone direc- 
tory. Bought lists and names from di- 
rectories are likely to be used by any 
competitor. In the majority of cases, 
no personal appeal, whatever, is accom- 
plished—there is no recognition of past 
experience with the store. Directories 
should be used only to verify the ad- 
dresses of cash names. No store can af- 
ford to waste time on directories when 


the © it may take more valuable names from 


C. O. D. and “Cash Sent” saleschecks— 
which are positive proofs that these cus- 
tomers are interested in the store and its 
merchandise. 

Another means of obtaining cash 
mames is to require salespeople to fill 
out “Description” slips. If it is pointed 
out to pecple that they will benefit by 
receiving special notices of sales, they 
will graciously give their names, 

To distinguish unusually good cash 
customers, it would seem advisable to 
note all purchases over a certain sum, 
perhaps fifty dollars. These “extra 
good” cash customers may be tabbed and 
circularized accordingly. The plates or 
names may be filed geographically in al- 
phabetical order. 

The number of address and name 
changes occurring within a year are posi- 
tively amazing. The charge list in one 
store varies approximately from 15 to 
20 per cent. Much waste will be en- 
tailed, if any part of the lists is neglected. 

In the charge list, changes are noted 
daily, but not so with the cash list. 
Dead-wood should be removed about 
two to four times a year. Directories 
should be resorted to and the more fre- 
quently this is done the less waste there 
will be in the use of direct advertising. 
Two cent stamps should always be used 
—not for pride alone, but in order to 
check postal returns for corrections. 

Good cash customers are potential 
charge customers, so their patronage 


should be sought. They can be made 
more useful if messages are sent them 
from time to time of special store events. 


Value of Separate List for Individual 
Departments 


If a dealer were selling Ford acces- 
sories he would circularize a list of the 
latest Ford owners, would he not? If 
he were selling golf togs, he would make 
up a list of golf enthusiasts of various 
clubs. If he were selling boys’ and girls’ 
camping outfits, he would make it a 
point to get in touch with camp direc- 
tors, scoutmasters, and Y. M. C. A.’s. 
If. he were selling books, he would take 
a look at the city library register—and 
so on. In short, he would make sure he 
was reaching the most appropriate mar- 
ket. There are unlimited possibilities 
in direct mail advertising and the sepa- 
rate list is one of the best means of get- 
ting good returns. Women of slight 
figure will be pleased to hear that the 
store has scoured the market to find 
smart styles in their sizes. Larger wom- 
en are most often flattered to hear that 
the store can fit them with slenderizing 
effect. 

Various departments can hold their 
customers and increase sales by building 
up individual lists from names of people 


who buy in these departments. For ex- 
ample, why should not the rug and fur- 
niture departments be interested in new 
home-owners, home-builders, people who 
are moving, the openings of new offices 
and engagement notices? The luggage 
department is interested in college stu- 
dents, and would like to obtain names 
of tourists from passenger lists of big 
steamship companies. Names of. people 
living at summer colonies, who are most 
interested in summer fashions, may be 
obtained from the local papers of those 
colonies. The infants’ department may 
obtain all birth statistics and use them to 
sell baby-cribs and carriages to proud, 
receptive parents. Boys and girls may 
be most interested just about “Santa 
Claus-time.”” Many sales may be made 
by appealing directly to children. Birth- 
day cards should be sent to them and 
little attentions given them. ‘The most 
important point to remember is that boys 
and girls today are fathers and mothers 
tomorrow. If treated with deference, 
they may become regular customers al- 
ways. 

In conclusion, with separate lists the 
possibilities for the intensive use of di- 
rect mail advertising are practically lim- 
itless. Concentrated classification is the 
best means of reducing advertising costs 
to a minimum. 


Direct Mail Order Advertising Replacing Mail Order Catalog 


Mail order departments in Metro- 
politan department and specialty stores 
are rapidly substituting direct mail ad- 
vertising of style goods for the old semi- 
annual catalog. Rapid style changes 
have made it impractical to carry a style 
during the life of a catalog. Again, 
merchandise bought through a catalog 
has often been returned after the vogue 
for those styles was over; the stores ac- 
cordingly endured great losses. 

Customers for style merchandise are 
demanding personal service such as 
stores have been unable to give so long 
as they depended on long-time catalogs. 
The catalogs are being abandoned in 


favor of “flyers,” special notices of of- 
ferings from individual sections, and 
short-time catalogs. 

For instance, Saks-Fifth Avenue has 
had great success issuing brochures an- 
nouncing seasonable goods. Franklin 
Simon & Company is making great use 
of the rotogravure sections in Sunday 
newspapers and of pamphlets sent to se- 
lected lists. Bonwit Teller & Com- 
pany, James McCreery & Company, R. 
H. Macy & Company, Inc. and Lord 
& Taylor are other stores that are put- 
ting increased emphasis on personal con- 
tact and service. Frequent brief an- 
nouncements are bringing best results. 
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Personnel 


Epitor’s Note: No personnel problem today is more important than that of training sales- 
people in merchandise. Because of the growing interest in this baffling question, two articles 
on the subject are presented. While neither writer had a knowledge of what the other was 
writing, the two articles do give a coordinated picture, the first of the nature of the problem 
and the second of a means of carrying out a solution to it. 


Why Aren’t Salesclerks Experts? 


Marjorig JENSEN 


“WT F stores realize the need for trained 
people enough to have training de- 
partments, why don’t they tell their 
salesclerks something about the merchan- 
dise they sell?” On a Saturday night 
after a long and busy week, when I 
thought myself safely away from the 
_ store and its problems, here was my fel- 
low week-ending guest—a delightful per- 
son knowing stores only as a customer 
—not so delightfully hitting just a trifle 
too close to the bull’s eye! Truth com- 
pels me to confess that I groaned, took 
refuge behind the alleged complexities of 
the situation and refused to give battle. 
Since that night my chance acquain- 
tance’s thrust has recurred to me many 
times. Each one of us likes to think that 
our particular business is less under- 
stood by the layman than any other busi- 
ness and when some vulnerable spot is 
touched by chance or shrewd judgment, 
we may wince a bit but we take com- 
fort in the thought that, if the “sharp- 
shooter” were only on the inside, he 
would realize our very special difficul- 
ties and appreciate our heroic efforts— 
take the will for the deed, perhaps! And 
yet in those rare moments of honesty, 
when we stumble over the realities, 
barking our shins of complacency a bit, 
we wonder if we could have answered 
some of these apparently simple and in- 
nocent questions really to our own satis- 
faction. Could we, instead of talking 
glibly and burying the issue in fine 
ane phrases, have really answered 
it 
Maybe there are those who feel that 
this question of merchandise training can 


be answered entirely satisfactorily. Per- 
haps there are those who feel that in 
their store it has been done—personally, 
I don’t agree. I believe merchandise 
training to be one of the two paramount 
department store training problems still 
far from complete solution. Adequate 
training for junior-executives, the steel 
girders of our organization structures, 
is too close a second to call either of 
greater importance. ‘The possibilities 
and actualities of waste that exist in both 
fields are only half realized. 


Reasons for Insufficient Training 


Why don’t we do a better job of 
merchandise training? Mostly because 
—setting aside the shop-worn excuses 
of time and expense—mostly because of 
two fundamental obstacles still largely 
unsurmounted. First, the average buyer 
is still unsold. He still believes that his 
merchandise—selected in the light of his 
specialized knowledge, priced to suit his 
clientele, advertised or displayed prop- 
erly, and, of course, shown and explained 
to the salesclerks, even if a trifle hur- 
riedly—will pretty well sell itself. The 
second obstacle is, that we haven’t yet 
been able to settle a dispute similar to 
the question of which came first, the 
chicken or the egg. We have not yet de- 
cided who should properly be given the 
jobs of determining what ought and can 
be taught and then of teaching it. We 
argue as to the relative merits of the 
trained teacher who supposedly can re- 
duce any specific information to proper, 
absorbable proportions versus the man 


who already has the knowledge but 
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neither the inclination nor the ability to 
master the technique of teaching. He 
may even have the inclination to teach 
and the belief that he can and does teach, 
even as he often thinks he writes better 
ads than the copy-writer or knows more 
about display than the display manager. 
And yet, he does not succeed in making 
his salesforce really informed and expert. 

Until we are courageous enough to 
settle these moot questions with a posi- 
tive, non-quibbling policy we are only 
partly attacking this quite formidable 
problem of merchandise training. We 
must adopt one policy or the other in a 
thorough-going way if we want to suc- 
ceed. Either we must assume that the 
function is one of teaching and that the 
expense of the necessary number of 


teachers is justly chargeable to the sell- 


ing departments or we must acknowledge 
it as a definite part of a buyer’s equip- 
ment and employ only those who can 
do justice to this branch of their job. 

To my knowledge, no store has ever 
really made a truly thorough test of either 
system. No one can say positively, then, 
in the light of actual proven experience, 
which would work the better. Many 
compromises have been tried with more 
or less success, depending on the degree 
of sincerity involved. In the light of 
my own experience—covering the ten 
years when training devoloped from a 
feeble peep to a lusty howl—I believe 
the former method to be not only the 
safer, surer, and quicker, but really the 
only practical one. 


Buyers Not Qualified to Teach 


In the first place, and without the 
least desire to minimize the ability of 
our astute friends, the buyers, are they 
really as expert in the processes of man- 
ufacture as they are “cracked up to be”? 
In the days gone by, when there was 
practically no written source of material 
to draw on, they were about the only 
available authorities. Nowadays, manu- 
facturers themselves, the public, spurred 
on by the ingenious advertiser, and edu- 
cators realizing the need of merchan- 


dising knowledge, have all combined to 
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furnish an impetus to collect and make 
available much authentic material. Con- 
sequently, I doubt whether the last word 
rests any longer with the buyer. In 
fact, our lack of proper training for 
junior-executives crops up nowhere more 
forcefully than here. Most of our buy- 
ers have come along in the school of hit 
or miss experience, getting their own in- 
formation as best they could—sometimes 
from the say-so of some positive but mis- 
informed senior. Not infrequently, 
training representatives in the prepara- 
tion of department manuals find assis- 
tant buyers and even buyers passing on 
erroneous information as to raw materi- — 
als or other technicalities. At such times 
the need for a sense of humor and power 
of diplomacy are much in evidence. 
There is something, too, to be said for 
the weight of outside authority. It helps 
to add importance as well as interest for 
our salespeople to realize that informa- 
tion about their merchandise has been 
compiled by experts and that it has a 
place in the estimation of others beside 
their own executives. That the buyer’s 
knowledge should be used is too obvi- 
ous to need emphasis but it should be 
evaluated and tested in the light of ac- 
curate information, before being ac- 
cepted. The necessity for constant con- 
tact between the buyer and his sales- 
clerks, particularly his up-to-the-minute 
advice on changes in stocks, new mer- 
chandise, special points of interest and 
the many other phases of daily stock 
handling, cannot be overestimated. This, 
however, is a different question from the 
basic merchandise information which 
should give the salesclerk a foundation 
of expert knowledge of his special line. 


Expense of Training 


Against this conception of an auxili- 
ary force of merchandise instructors will 
be raised the question of expense. I see 
no more reason for the validity of this 
argument here than if it were used to 
decry expert copy-writers, style experts, 
interior decorating advisors or any other 
of the highly specialized experts that 
have come into the organization of the 
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department store, and that, it seems safe 
to assume, will stay. We may decry 
over-specialization but in large measure 
it is with us and we cannot escape it. 
If we want a trained salesforce, we must 
pay for it. We may try to evade ac- 
knowledging this fact and to cover up 
the fatal total by all kinds of schemes of 
camouflage, but in the end the bill must 
be met. 

There is another phase of this whole 
question that can hardly be overlooked. 
Of what avail is it to face the music 
and prepare to train in all sincerity if 
we haven’t human material in our sell- 
ing departments with sufficient back- 
ground to assimilate the training. We 
clamor for the high schools to prepare 
students for retailing. Are we ready to 
make up our minds what positions should 
be made available only to those with 
high school background? A survey is 
just getting under way, sponsored by the 
educational authorities in New York, 
which has for its purpose something 
along this line. It will be interesting 
when the psychologist can tell us exactly 
how “educated” or “exercised” a mind 


is required to absorb the full content ft 
a selling job if the job were completely 

analyzed and taught by competent in- 
structors. Intelligence goes a long way 
but is sometimes difficult to harness, if it 
has not been “broken” to training before. 


Need for Expert Sales Force 


Finally, all hinges on whether we © 


really believe that an informed and ex- 
pert salesforce is more and more de- 
manded by the customer and whether in 
our anxiety to bring the non-selling per- 
formance in our stores up to the stan- 
dard of the selling departments we have 
not rested a little too securely on our 
honors in the latter field. We seem 
somewhat in danger of crying out on the 
one hand that we are a great field of op- 
portunity for the right type of people 
and of whispering qualifying statements 
that place the burden of investment on 
the shoulders of those who accept our 


challenge and make the attempt to scale — 


the ladder we place so temptingly. We 
have the opportunities and need not ask 
quarter from any business but we must 
pay our share of the cost. 


Looking Ahead in Selling 


Ouive A. SMITH 


T is no longer necessary to argue for 
more intensive and more organized 
training of salespeople. Store managers 
have for some time realized that Ma- 
dame the Customer is today a much 
more discriminating person in the mat- 
ter of taste and style than she has ever 
been before. Our grandmothers knew 
good worsteds and woolens “‘by the feel,” 
and the salesperson of their day needed 
to be equally well informed on quality 
and weave. But today’s salesperson 
must add to knowledge of textiles, 
knowledge and good taste in matters of 
becomingness and rmodishness. More- 
over, the salesperson in one line must 
be able to advise her customer in the 


choice of all the accessories that go with 
the first garment selected. 

We hear much of individual style 
advisors these days. But in the best 
shops the best salespeople are constantly 
acting as style advisors, unofficially, it 
may be. What these best salespeople 
now do, we shall soon expect all our 
salespeople to do. 

But we, members of training depart- 
ments, have much to do before we can 
expect that acme of service. We will 
be forced to accomplish this end, how- 
ever, for our customers will push us to 
it as they themselves have been the inno- 
cent originators of such work as we have 
done up to the present. Junior and 
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senior high school girls of today are get- 
ting a kind of training in liberal arts 
and the practical art of clothes-making 
that will set a new pace in clothes-sell- 
ing in the near future. 


_ Training in Merchandise and Selling 


Methods 


Most training departments are now 
assigning one or more of their women to 
the special task of instructing the sales- 
people in the knowledge of each kind of 
merchandise and the art of selling it to 
their customers. In style departments, 
this instruction gives special attention to 
the season’s mode and its adaptation to 
different types of customers. Because 
she is new and unnamed, we will call 
this training department member the 
“Instructor in Selling.” In her new job, 
this instructor finds she can not get the 
knowledge she needs in any one school, 
for to her earlier acquired knowledge 
and the use of color and line in design, 
she must every day be adding fashion 
news, information regarding new mate- 
rials, and an understanding of new man- 
ufacturing processes. She makes hand 
books of the best French and domestic 
fashion periodicals and she is guided in 
the getting and using of information by 
her store’s advertising and merchandis- 
ing divisions. 

If the instructor’s work is to be au- 
thentic and effectual it must be closely 
connected with these two divisions. The 
instructor should most certainly be an 
active member of the merchandise and 
style groups. She must have close affili- 
ation with the advertising office so that 


| her emphasis on style features will be 


the same as that of the store’s advertisers. 
Her role is really that of interpreter to 
the salesforce of the styles selected as 


| significant by the store’s style buyers. 


Besides being associated with the mer- 
chandise and advertising people in group 
meetings, the wise instructor will keep 
in close touch with individual buyers so 
as to get first hand information to pass 


| on to the salespeople. After she once 


proves herself to the buyers she will find 


that they will count on her work to the 


point of looking for usable material for 
her so that she may interest the sales- 
people in new merchandise. 


Obtaining Merchandise Information 


The instructor should take time to 
provide herself with means of hunting 
out style origins, meaning of new 
names, and correct pronunciation of un- 
usual words used in order to enable her 
to help supply the salespeople with some 
of the “background” for which they 
themselves more and more are wishing 
This hunt often takes her to the ae 
itself, to the library, to the museum, to 
the factory—to places as varied as the 
sources of supply themselves. Sometimes 
much of the information she gathers is 
rather acadernic, but, being wise in the 
trade, she “humanizes” the knowledge 
and she puts it to her salespeople in a 


‘way that increases their interest in the 


goods and in their uses. The training 
of the instructor can not be too broad 
for she will have plenty of chance to use 
all she ever learned in her academic 
course, in her special course in clothing, 
in travel and in actual market and store 
experience. And with this background 
to begin with, she must be ever ready 
to listen to buyers who do know their 
lines so well but who have so little time 
—even when they have inclination and 
ability—to teach their own salespeople 


day by day. 

Meetings in Selling Departments 

The instructor must plan the organi- 
zation of her work to suit the special 
store needs she finds. But there seems 
to be no question that the most effectual 
arrangement includes department meet- 
ings right on the selling floors. It works 
well to combine allied departments, even 
under different buyers, in one group— 
this saves time and, more important, 
leads to suggestive selling between de- 
partments. These meetings must go on 
schedule and not according to any in- 
formal “now and then” program. 
meeting shouid cover the style news of 
the week and each item should be illus- 
trated from the stock of the selling de- 
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partments. New garments should be 
demonstrated on models and suitable ac- 
cessories shown in their actual use. All 
this should be planned with the buyer 
or assistant. It always interests the 
group to repeat style forecasts and to 
get them to watch for first indications 
of demands prophecied. Discussion is 
started over suitability of new fashions 
to such factors as customer types and 
local usage. 

The instructor finds it easy to co- 
operate with the buyer in stirring inter- 
est in slow-selling merchandise, special 
orders and similar departmental prob- 
lems. She can with steady effort tone 
up the whole store’s selling by demon- 
strating the manner of handling mer- 
chandise while displaying it to custom- 
ers. The work of the meetings is made 
“more than talk” by her own follow-up 
on the floors later in the day. 


Cooperation with Store Management 


The instructor in selling finds her 
work closely allied to that of the store 
superintendent in their united interest in 
giving the highest quality of service to 
the customer. She therefore works 
closely on the floors with the section 
managers. In addition to being a mem- 
ber of the merchandise group, she will 
also be an active participant in the floor 
manager’s group meeting. Stores sel- 
dom use section managers as they might 
in the supervision of the actual selling. 
In the buying season, how much are 
buyers and assistant-buyers on the floor 
in the store? Try as they may they 
can not get loose from office and mar- 
ket demands on their time. But the 
section manager is always on the floor. 
It seems short-sighted, then, not to use 
him more in the promotion of good sell- 
ing. In most cases his duty is done 
when he has done two things: to see that 
the customer is pleasantly approached 
and, after catastrophes, to see that ad- 
justment is made. But really the dif- 
ference between mediocre and excellent 
impression on the customer is made be- 
tween the approach and the conclusion 
of the sale. The instructor may stir 
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the interest of the section managers in 
this fact by demonstration of the selling 
process in section managers’ meetings. 
Stories of the thing well done in one 
section arouse ambitions in others. In 
the follow-up on the floor the instructor 
and the section manager then work to- 
gether in covering special departmental 
needs by working with the group and 
its individuals. Soon the section man- 
ager gets interested to the point of com- 
ing to the instructor with certain selling 
weaknesses he has discovered in the de- 
partment or in individuals and he takes 
pride in helping her make the needed 
corrections. Men of any worth are 
quick to see that this kind of supervi- 
sion takes them out of the mere checkx- 
signing class into the class of valuable 
and actual managers of their sections. 


Hints to Instructors 


The idea of group meetings on the 

floors is not new, of course. More and 
more stores are following the plan of 
such meetings in the first half-hour of 
the day. But when those meetings are 
over what more can be done? These 
few “tabloid” hints grew out of experi- 
ence: 
1. Be on the floor most of the time. 
You can do much by making your ex- 
pectations evident to the salespeople. 
Demonstrate good selling by doing it, 
occasionally at least. (Can you?) Dem- 
onstrate what you have said about co- 
operation by assisting in rushes where 
most needed. 

2. Give your own personal attention 
to the introduction and stock-teaching 
of every new salesperson in the part of 
the store for whose selling you are re- 
sponsible. 

3. Do all interviewing of salespeople 
on service shopping reports yourself. In- 
cidentally have plenty of such service re- 
ports. Create in your group meetings 
the right attitude toward criticism in the 
reports. 

4. Have each month your own copy 
of ratings of salespeople and interview 
in your own office those who are slip- 
ping, those who are improving and need } 
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encouragement, and those who stand av- 
erage but are not working up to their 
own capacities. Base your suggestions 
to these people on your own personal ob- 
servations. 

5. Have a definite plan—to be car- 
ried through by section managers—for 


circulating the store’s advertisements 


among the salespeople. Test its work- 
ing by your own questicning of sales- 
people about the merchandise and style 
information appearing in the small type 
of the copy. 

6. Run well-kept up-to-date bulletin- 
boards of news, cuts and samples. 

7. Use all possible means of stirring 
and improving good taste in your sales- 
people. Make them want to have their 
own fashion magazine subscriptions and 
get trade rates for them. By incidental 


reference interest them in manuals and 
other books in their special lines. In 
slower months take them on store time 
to such worthwhile lectures as the Cor- 
nell Series. Do everything possible to 
encourage them to take such night 
courses as you know by investigation to 
work, 

8. Make much of exceptionally good 
work observed on the floor. Teach by 
boosting the good as well as by show- 
ing up the not-so-good. 

9. Make your cooperation in all sales 
promotion work practical, steady, quiet 
and sure. This and the place you make 
for yourself, by your own merit, in the 
merchandise and floor managers’ groups 
will help put your job in the class in 
which it belongs—that of executive. 


School of Retailing News 


STUDENT PLACEMENTS 


HE following were students in the 

Day Division of the New York 
University School of Retailing during 
the academic year 1925-26, and are now 
holding the positions indicated. 

Mrs. Ruth Harlan is assistant man- 
ager of the Type Fashions department 
of B. Altman & Company, New York. 

Miss Nora M. Hott is with the Bar- 
tons Bias Narrow Fabric Company. 

Mr. Edmund J. Keating is assistant 
to the president of B. F. Dewees, the 
Philadelphia specialty store. 

Mr. Spencer A. Larson is assistant 
adjustment manager of Arnold, Con- 
stable & Co., New York. 

Miss Rosalin D. Melnick is in the 
merchandise control division of Stern 
Brothers, New. York. 

Mr. William B. Newcomb has re- 
turned in an executive capacity to his 
father’s store, the Anderson, Newcomb 
Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

Mr. Sydney M. Raphael is merchan- 
dise manager of Hecht Brothers’ New 


York store on 14th Street. 


Miss Ina E. Ratcliffe is in the train- 
ing department of John Wanamaker, 
New York. 

Mr. Clyde E. Rollins is assistant to 
the merchandising manager of the first 
floor in Himelhoch Bros., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Miss Mary Schiela is assistant buyer 
of coats with A. I. Namm & Son, 
Brooklyn. 

Mr. Fred G. Sommers, Jr. is in the 
merchandise division of Hale Bros., San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Frank R. Spaeth is in charge of 
direct mail advertising with James 
McCreery & Co., New York. 

Miss Elizabeth Tate is with the Min- 
neapolis Knitting Mills, at Minneapolis. 

Miss Elicabsth Whitaker is a buyer 
of dresses witi. the Specialty Stores As- 
sociation, New. York. 

Mr. Wylie Wilkinson is in the re- 
search division of the Linder Company, 
Cleveland. On August 28, he was 
married to Miss Miriam Hadley. 

Mr. Ozo B. Wilson is assistant to the 
controller of the Mercantile Stores Co., 
New York. 
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Miss Helen Zanger is a teacher of re- 
tail salesmanship in the Public Schools 
system of Washington, D. C. 


REGISTRATION 


Large increases in registration for 
courses in both the day and night divi- 
sions of the School of Retailing have 
been made for the fall term. 

The night division opened with over 
500 registrations, the largest fall enroll- 
ment in its history. 

Twenty-one courses in the field of 
retailing are offered. Five years ago 
when the night division opened, five 
~— were offered with an enrollment 
of 32. 


COORDINATION 


Mrs. Allan Jensen, formerly in charge 
of the department of training of R. H. 
Macy and Company, Inc., has assumed 
the position of coordinator. Her thor- 
ough knowledge of the Metropolitan 
stores makes her eminently qualified to 
take care of student placement. Mrs. 
Jensen also teaches the course in “Co- 
ordination Problems.” 


ELECTION OF TRUSTEES 


Lord & Taylor entertained the mem- 
bers of the Advisory Council of the New 
York University School of Retailing at 
a luncheon Friday, October 22. 

Mr. Samuel W. Reyburn, president 
of Lord & Taylor and Mr. Percy S. 
Straus, vice president of R. H. Macy & 
Company, Inc. were elected to succeed 
themselves as trustees. Mr. Reyburn 
was elected chairman of the Board and 
Mr. Benjamin H. Namm, president of 


| 
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A. I. Namm & Son was elected treasurer. | 


MRS. ETHEL FITZGERALD 


The “JourNaL oF RETAILING” is 


very sorry to announce the death of Mrs. 
Ethel Fitzgerald on Monday, October 
11. Mrs. Fitzgerald was a student in 
the day division of the School of Re- 


tailing in 1924-25. Asa member of the | 


department of training of R. H. Macy 


& Co., Inc., and later as assistant buyer _ 


of art embroidery in the same institution 
she was making an excellent record and 


showed great promise of success. She | 
was suddenly stricken with pneumonia | 


and died after a week’s illness. 


classroom instruction. 


Five Sc 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
RETAILING 
Day Division 
Experience in New York’s, Newark’s and Brooklyn’s 
largest department stores. Store service is linked with 


Degree of Master of Science in Retailing is granted 
upon the completion of one year of graduate work. 
Two REgSEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 
HOLARSHIPS 
Students may enter the spring term 
which opens January 31, 1927 


